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ST. THOMAS AND SOME EUCHARISTIC PRACTICES 


ROPONENTS of the liturgical revival are accustomed 
to appeal to the doctrine and discipline of the early 
Church, for they believe, and rightly so, that in these 
first centuries can be found a classical formulation of 
the Church’s liturgy and teaching. Opponents of the 

liturgical movement, however, have interpreted this appeal as a 

sign of weakness. They accuse the “‘liturgicals’’ of turning back 

the clock, of toying with ancient practices and viewpoints which 
were essentially products of their time and whose resurrection can- 
not be justified on the basis of modern theology. Against such 
tendencies they like to invoke thomistic theology, to which they 
point as an example of moderation and objectivity. It will be of 
value, therefore, to examine the teaching of St. Thomas a little 
more closely in order to discover whether and in how far some of 
the present objectives of the liturgical movement find in him a 
patron. There can of course be no question in the following essay 
of any speculative interpretation of St. Thomas’ doctrine, nor can 
we hope to give an exhaustive exposition of his entire teaching 
concerning the Eucharist. We merely propose to call attention to 
several noteworthy points in his articles on the Eucharist, which 
seem to have special relevance today in regard to both doctrine and 








practice. 

St. Thomas rightly considered the holy Eucharist as the 
center of our entire supernatural grace-life. The holy Eucharist, 
according to him, is the principal act of divine worship, since it is 
the sacrifice of the Church (Summa Theol. III, 63, 6). He thereby 
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lends his support to all those who strive to place assistance at the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass in the center of Christian living and to 
educate the faithful to an intelligent participation in sacrificial 
worship. This position of honor of the Eucharist is brought out 
above all, says the Angelic Doctor, by the fact that all the other 
sacraments have their fulness of meaning only in reference to it, 
for the Eucharist is their ‘‘end and completion.”’ In speaking of the 
individual sacraments he points out in greater detail how each is 
oriented towards the Eucharist. In the case of holy orders, this is 
immediately evident: for they confer power to consummate the 
Eucharist. Baptism, according to St. Thomas, essentially means 
laying the foundation for the future reception of the Eucharist: 
children through baptism are being prepared by the Church for 
the Eucharist (“‘ordinantur ad Eucharistiam’’: III, 73, 3). In con- 
firmation this ordering towards the Eucharist is perfected. Through 
confirmation the Christian becomes a spiritual adult, able on his 
Own account to enter the battle against the enemies of Christ. He 
becomes an active member of the mystical body of Christ, and 
hence, likewise, an active member of the Church Universal, which 
through the priest offers the sacrifice of the Mass to God. The 
confirmed Christian has become a co-offerer in the full sense of 
the word; by actively participating in the Eucharist he is able to 
immerge his personal efforts and Christian activity in the life- 
stream and, above all, in the sacrificial life of the entire Church. 
Penance and extreme unction prepare sinful man for a worthy 
reception of the Eucharist. The sacrament of matrimony symbol- 
izes the effect of the Eucharist, insofar as it represents the union of 
Christ and His Church, which is accomplished most intimately in 
the Eucharist. For Christ’s union with the Church, at least in this 
world, attains its highest fulfilment in the eucharistic celebration; 
and having become one with Christ, the Church attains to union 
with the Father. Since, however, this being led to the Father is the 
end-purpose of all Christian living, it follows that the Eucharist 
must be in the very center of the Christian dispensation. It is there- 
fore entirely according to the mind of thomistic theology, if in our 
day this central position of the Eucharist is again being insistently 
urged. 
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ST. THOMAS AND THE EUCHARIST 


From the foregoing it will be clear that St. Thomas attrib- 
utes this eminence to the Eucharist considered as sacrifice. He is, in 
fact, accustomed to consider the Eucharist primarily as sacrifice. 
This is very apparent, for instance, when he discusses the three 
names of the Eucharist: sacrifice, communion and viaticum (III, 
73, 4). The Eucharist is first of all called sacrifice, because it is in 
the first place ‘‘commemorative of our Lord’s passion, which was 
a true sacrifice.’” We are accustomed to consider the holy Exchar- 
ist from a twofold viewpoint: as sacrament and as sacrifice. By 
the Eucharist as sacrament we understand the sacred Species, under 
which Christ in His divinity and humanity is hidden, in order to 
be our constant guest in the tabernacle. There we adore Him in 
silent adoration or through devotions before the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed. The Eucharist as sacrifice is the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
itself. Given this manner of distinction, it is but natural that one 
thinks of the Eucharist primarily as ‘‘sacrament’’ and only sec- 
ondarily as sacrifice. Such, however, is not at all the mind of St. 
Thomas. His theologically formed piety gives first thought to the 
eucharistic sacrifice, and not to the Guest harbored in the taber- 
nacle. 

The faithful should, therefore, take part in the sacrifice. How 
are they to do so? Not, of course, through merely ‘‘attending”’ or 
““hearing’’ holy Mass. There must be a real co-offering. But this 
co-offering is not yet achieved by simply following the action of 
the Mass with the aid of a missal and uniting oneself spiritually 
with the celebrant, or better, with the entire Church offering the 
sacrifice. True participation in the Mass finds its inner fulfilment 
and its external expression in the reception of the sacrificial Food, 
in the reception of holy Communion. Holy Communion must 
accordingly be the crowning act of assistance at holy Mass, and it 
must be such insofar as it proceeds logically from the required 
interior participation in the sacrificial offering. Hence also it cannot 
be the ideal to view the Mass up to holy Communion merely as a 
time of preparation for the expected visit of the heavenly Guest, 
and the remainder as a time of thanksgiving, which is then natur- 
ally enough extended even beyond the duration of the Mass. The 
other ideas expressed in the Mass-formulary (petition, adoration, 
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etc.) must likewise be taken into account. For St. Thomas, the 
time of thanksgiving consists solely in the prayers recited after 
reception of the sacrament—he presupposes congregational singing 
of the Communion verse; the celebrant in the postcommunion 
then officially sums up the sentiments of gratitude of the entire 
flock (III, 83, 4). Since Thomas views all the prayers after the 
Pater noster as a preparation of the people for receiving the Euchar- 
ist (cf. article just quoted), he takes for granted that the con- 
gregation assisting at Mass also receives holy Communion during 
it. To urge that all who assist at Mass partake of the sacrament— 
during Mass, of course—and that the congregation sing, or at 
least recite, the Mass prayers intended for it, is therefore entirely 
according to the mind of St. Thomas. 

Today we often content ourselves with so-called “‘spiritual 
Communion’ when attending Mass. St. Thomas also knows of 
this practice, but he expressly points out its inadequacy: the actual 
reception of the sacrament produces its effects more fully than 
the mere desire of receiving (III, 80, 1). 

We have seen what emphasis St. Thomas places on the 
Eucharist as sacrifice, and on the desirability of partaking of the 
sacrificial Food. This explains also his teaching concerning the 
reservation of the Eucharist. If we view the Eucharist primarily 
as ‘‘sacrament,’’ then the reservation of the Species for purposes 
of adoration and distribution outside of Mass follows as a matter 
of course. The notion that only as many hosts should be conse- 
crated as the faithful will require for holy Communion in any 
particular Mass has already become foreign to us. Usually we con- 
secrate several ciboriums full of hosts in any Mass that is conveni- 
ent (often enough a Mass at which dhardly anybody assists). We 
as it were “‘lay up provisions.’’ These ciboriums are then used for 
distributing holy Communion in all the following Masses, and 
also outside of Mass, for the next week and even longer. St. Tho- 
mas has different ideas about the matter. He proceeds from the 
principle that the holy Eucharist was foreshadowed by the Jewish 
paschal lamb, of which no particle was allowed to remain until 
the next morning (Ex. xii, 10). He then continues: “No part of 
the consecrated host, of which the priest and ministers, and also 
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ST. THOMAS AND THE EUCHARIST 


the people, have communicated, may be kept for the following 
day. For this reason, according to the Decretal, Pope Clement 
decreed that ‘as many gifts be offered on the altar as will suffice 
for the needs of the people. If any should be left over, let them 
not be kept until the morrow, but let the clergy in fear and 
trembling carefully consume them. . . . Let the priest however 
always keep the Eucharist in readiness for the sick’”’ (III, 83, 5). 
St. Thomas recommends the reservation of the Eucharist for the 
ever-present possibility of a sick-call. But to give the faithful assist- 
ing at the sacrifice holy Communion from particles consecrated 
at some previous Mass, perhaps many days earlier, certainly goes 
contrary to his teaching. Holy Communion is a sharing in the 
sacrifice, in this particular sacrifice which priest and people have 
offered (ex HAC altaris participatione). It can hardly be considered 
very logical if the faithful, assisting actively at the sacrifice, are 
given the sacrificial Food from a previous eucharistic celebration. 
Such a practice goes to show how our understanding of the true 
meaning of the Mass as a sacrifice, and of holy Communion as a 
partaking of this sacrifice, has suffered. Moreover, the eucharistic 
service is a celebration of the Church’s oneness, of our mutual 
unity beneath the cross of Christ. And this unity receives additional 
and due emphasis if the entire family of God receives the hosts 
consecrated in the Mass at which they are actually assisting. 
Worthy of note, finally, are St. Thomas’ remarks concerning 
“offering holy Communion for others.’’ He declares categorically: 
“From the fact’that one, or also several, receive the body of Christ, 
no help accrues thereby to others” (III, 79, 7), just as the effect 
of this sacrament is not multiplied if the priest consecrates several 
hosts in the same Mass. Moreover, in his commentary on St. 
John he bluntly asserts that one cannot receive holy Communion 
for the souls in purgatory (6, 6). St. Thomas is here primarily 
concerned with denying the possibility of vicariously receiving 
the sacraments for the living or dead. It is true, we don’t intend 
that when we speak of offering holy Communion for someone else. 
But the expression is nevertheless inexact. It can only mean that 
we wish to intercede for someone at the occasion of a Mass in 
which we partake through the reception of holy Communion; and 
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this prayer on behalf of others takes place especially and properly 
at the intercessory prayers of the Canon assigned for that purpose 
(the Mementos: cf. III, 79, 7). 

There are a number of other points regarding the Eucharist 
which would merit attention. In several respects, besides those 
already mentioned, our present outlook and spiritual understand- 
ing do not correspond to the teaching of St. Thomas; and in all 
these cases liturgical leaders are striving to bring about a re-orienta- 
tion. At all events, we hope to have sufficiently demonstrated in 
the foregoing that the liturgical movement and the revival of 
thomistic theology are not at cross-purposes, but are happily sup- 
lementing each other. 

ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B. 

Collegio di Sant’ Anselmo 


Rome, Italy 
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It is simply not true that the Sacrifice “makes 
true,’ “gives meaning’’ to any and every occupation. 
There are certain jobs (and a good many more than you 
would think) which are intrinsically untrue and mean- 
ingless. It may be true that 

“‘Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
makes that and th’ action fine’; 

but no one can force unwanted vacuum-cleaners on un- 
willing purchasers, or peddle the thousand-and-one un- 
necessary and unnatural loans and shares on which mod- 
ern commerce depends, and make that and the action 
fine, for no one can possibly do such things as for God’s 
laws. The Mass ts not a talisman, to convert invalid jobs 
into valid ones: it is a standard or criterion by which to 
determine what jobs are valid and what are not. “Are 
they offerable?’’ is the critical question—and all too 
often the answer today is No. The Mass then is our 
standard of judgment—but it is also our stimulant to 
revolution.—P. MCL. in Christendom. 
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BRINGING HOME THE SACRAMENTS 
N a previous article we spoke of the role of baptism 
in Christian family life. Let us now briefly consider 
the remaining sacraments. Of these holy Eucharist 
is first. 

Even a small child should feel at home at the 
eucharistic Sacrifice and should be encouraged to imitate father 
and mother in going there daily or weekly. Assisting at Mass 
for the first time—on a holyday or family feast—should be an 
impressive event for the little ones. The privilege aspect of Mass 
attendance should be stressed so that going to church becomes a 
sublime and memorable experience, something ardently to be de- 
sired, as it were a gift or reward. We should always do whatever 
we can to maintain this attitude towards the holy Sacrifice. 

Then Sunday after Sunday we prepare the child for holy 
Mass, reminding him of the mystery of the renewal of the death 
on the cross, the redemption of mankind. Continually we should 
find new ways of explaining the parts of the Mass in words 
adapted to his understanding. We must instil in him a longing 
to share in the sacrifice, to offer himself, body and soul, in joy and 
sorrow, life and death, with Christ. We must teach him to’ become 
consciously a part of Christ and of His Sacrifice, to be transformed 
with the bread and wine into Him who is going to offer us with 
Himself to the-Father, and who gives us His flesh and blood, His 
love and grace in holy Communion. 

Soon we can begin to explain the Sunday gospel: for the 
younger children this can take the form of a “holy story.’’ Later 
we may add thoughts and instructions from the epistles. In this 
manner we grow with our children in liturgical understanding 
until we can begin a new tradition, a family practice: on Saturday 
evenings, in connection with night prayers perhaps, we read 
together the text of the next day’s Mass, talking about it and 
thinking it over. Thus we can awaken in the children an interest 
in the life of the Church. Later other ways of attaining the same 
end may be found more suitable; for we must always be ready 
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to accommodate our instructions to the specific spiritual needs and 
development of our children. 

Of primary importance in the life of the family is the day 
of our children’s first holy Communion. From the liturgical 
standpoint, this is the day when, for the first time, the child may 
take a complete part in the Mass, which is incompiete for the indi- 
vidual who does not receive holy Communion. The younger 
the child the more it is the duty of the parents, especially of the 
mother, to prepare him for the great event. She is best able and 
fitted to find the right words to help him realize the magnitude 
of the gift he is to receive. Mothers should not readily relinquish 
such a holy and sublime privilege! 

In this country priests and nuns in Catholic schools often 
assume parental rights in the matter of religious education. Parents 
are glad that they do not need to bother with instructions which 
these competent persons can provide. And sometimes even priests 
fail to see that in this way Christian parents become more and 
more confirmed in an attitude of indifference and thus never learn 
to do their duty. 

The experience had by Christian parents in some European 
countries speaks in eloquent language on this matter. For decades 
they, too, relinquished to the Catholic school as many as possible 
of their parental rights and duties. They discontinued family 
morning prayer: for didn’t the children pray in school? They no 
longer discussed or talked of religious problems at home: what 
was the need, since the priest or sisters were teaching in school 
whatever the children had to know? They did not attend Mass 
on Sunday as a family: there were school and sodality Masses with 
different members of the family in different pews and places. 

Two or three generations later this irresponsible attitude 
suddenly found itself facing an abyss—there was no longer any 
Catholic school education. An awakening followed, and with it a 
remarkable rebirth of Catholic famiiy life, a renewal of “‘the 
Church at home.’’ Can we not learn from this example instead of 
waiting for a similar experience? 

The less parents have to do in the important matter of reli- 
gious education, as for instance in the spiritual preparation for the 
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first Communion day, the more will they be concerned with such 
unimportant details as dress, meals, gifts and amusements. Often 
enough they help secularize the most important, the most solemn 
day of a child’s life by making it a kind of show for the family 
and neighborhood, a day of much excitement and external festivi- 
ties. Study of the liturgy will show the way to the right kind of 
family feast for first Communion. 

The climax of the day is of course the Communion Mass. 
But the entire family rejoices as it accompanies one of its members 
who, for the first time, brings home Christ Himself in his heart. 
That is the real reason for the family feast. We decorate the house 
with flowers to greet Christ in our child. We give the child gifts 
that he may in later years and throughout life be reminded of this 
holy and happy day. Nor will that purpose be served by giving 
him money or dimestore trinkets, worthless or childish things that 
soon enough are lost or thrown away. One single worthy gift, per- 
haps a cross or statue for the home-altar, paid for with the help 
of the whole family circle, means much more for the first Com- 
munion feast as well as for later life than all the things we are now 
accustomed to give or frequently find offered commercially for such 
occasions. 

We will have to spend hours to work out a new and suitable 
kind of celebration: solemn, reverential, and joyful, considering 
the child and not the grown-ups as the central point. It should, 
however, include a family thanksgiving with perhaps a “‘Glory Be 
to God on High”’ or a ‘“‘Holy God We Praise Thy Name” imme- 
diately after coming from church, and another reunion of the 
family at the home-altar at night. 

There are two other sacraments that should hold a similar 
place of honor in the memory of the Christian: first confession and 
confirmation. It is regrettable that these are not properly celebrated 
and sufficiently remembered, since both inaugurate a new period 
of religious or grace-life. Every effort should be made by the family 
to make these days “‘holy days’ in the true meaning of the word, 
introducing the child to the significance of the ceremonies, the 
prayers, and the character of the sacrament. That is only possible 
if we parents prepare for these days ourselves by study and prayer. 
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But can we do too much to enable our children to become earnest 
and steadfast Christians? Such efforts will moreover give parents a 
much deeper understanding of religion and draw them into more 
intimate relation with their children. 

Confirmation especially, as the sacrament of holy ordination 
for the laity, ought to receive far more attention and celebration 
than it does. Since it signifies a spiritual coming of age, the family 
should in some manner take cognizance of that fact. Perhaps the 
child on that day can be given his own room, or desk, or the care 
of the home-altar; or the articles used at his baptism, such as the 
candle or garment, might be presented him permanently. Or it 
may be the time to present a much prized watch, reminding 
him that from now on he is responsible for the use or abuse of 
his time, that he has to learn punctuality and trustworthiness as 
the most important virtues of a soldier of Christ. 

Wedding anniversaries in a Catholic home are also primarily 
religious feasts and are most fittingly observed by family attend- 
ance at Mass and family reception of holy Communion. They 
offer a good opportunity also to talk to the children about the 
liturgy and character of matrimony, about the wedding Mass and 
the nuptial blessing. And if our adolescents learn that the Church 
has prepared a rite even for the engagement to marriage, thereby 
elevating this so secularized event into the sacred sphere of liturgical 
blessing, it may guard them against some of the dangers that ordi- 
narily threaten. If year after year we repeat for them the beautiful 
prayers of the blessing of the wedding rings, there will grow in 
them a clear understanding of the fact that the importance of the 
rings has nothing to do with the price or size of the diamond. 
If, moreover, the young woman is familiar with the profound 
meaning of the nuptial blessing, she will not easily forget the 
reverent attitude of the Church towards the high dignity of the 
bride and her vocation to Christian motherhood. Nor will the 
young man fail to deeply respect this dignity in the girl since he 
knows how highly it is esteemed by the Church. Can we ever hear 
too often that the blessing upon matrimony “‘alone is uncancelled 
by the curse of original sin and the judgment of the deluge’’? 
The mother will never feel left alone with her hard burden by 
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mother Church; and even the aged couple, repeating the liturgical 
prayers of their wedding day on its anniversaries, will experience 
anew the holy mystery of their being two in one, “in Christ and 
in the Church.”’ 

Finally, the sacrament of extreme unction ought also to be 
known by the family. On All Souls day or on the anniversary of 
a death in our family we may prepare a table for adininistering the 
last anointing, pray and explain the rite of extreme unction, and 
say the prayers for the dying, offering them for a person dying 
without the priest or for any member of the family who may die 
a sudden death. 

When thus instructing our children about the “‘last things of 
a man,”’ we might also tell them about our own last wishes, about 
our most beloved psalms or hymns which we would like to have 
prayed at our deathbed, about the place where we keep the blessed 
candles, and about the cloth we have prepared for covering our 
hands at the last Communion and our face when all! is over. 

It is to be understood that on all our family holy days the 
entire family begin festivities with holy Mass. The children should 
see their parents kneeling and praying together, going to Com- 
munion together. They should have a vivid recollection of father 
and mother praying at home. I will never forget my own father 
attending holy Mass on Sundays, though he died years ago. And 
I always have in mind the devotion and contemplation of my 
mother kneeling in church or praying at home. We, too, owe such 
memories to our children so that they will never be lost to them, 
so that even in time of temptation when they would turn away 
from Christ they will not forget our example. Nowadays it is al- 
most exceptional that the family comes together to the holy 
Sacrifice. That is regrettable. It is not the best practice for children 
to be always in the school-pews in church and for fathers and 
mothers to be in special benches. Family worship strengthens fam- 
ily ties, and frequent family days in our parishes would help to 
achieve this end. 

(To be continued) 
THERESE MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 





WHAT THINK YE OF THE CHURCH? 
(Concluded) 


T is noteworthy that the theologians of the Vatican 
Council who worked out the preliminary draft on 
the constitution of the Church put the doctrine of 
the mystical body of Christ in the first place. They 
justified their procedure in these words: ‘Firstly, in 

Sacred Scripture the Church of Christ is proposed by no other 
figure more frequently, more accurately, and more clearly. Sec- 
ondly, this figure expresses the intimate essence itself of the Church 
and her most eminent character, i.e., her divine nature and efficacy; 
only by beginning with this more important and nobler aspect 
of the Church can any true description of her be arrived at. There 
is, thirdly, also a polemical reason, namely, to exclude at once 
and from the outset the objection widespread among recent as well 
as ancient innovators, that the whole truth of the Church is re- 
duced by Catholics to externals alone. It is also apparent, fourthly, 
that unless this inner aspect of the Church is kept in mind, one is 
not able adequately to demonstrate and esteem even those things 
which pertain to her external constitution. Finally, it is generally 
recognized that precisely this doctrine of the mystical body is now 
either entirely ignored by carnal and worldly men or not regarded 
as much as it should be; wherefore this doctrine above all should 
be vigorously awakened in the consciousness of the fatthful.’’ In 
spite of the attempt at the Vatican Council to bring this inner 
aspect of the Church to the foreground, no great change took 
place towards a better understanding amd appreciation of the doc- 
trine. Due to the suspension of the Council and for external rea- 
sons, the infallibility and primacy of the Roman Pontiffs were 
alone defined. Thus it happened that these defined matters grad- 
ually came to be regarded as the most important points in the 
doctrine of the Church—which was however very far from the 
mind of the Fathers. 


5. The Body of Christ. While it has become customary to 
speak of the Church as the “‘mystical’’ body of Christ, this expres- 
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sion is of recent origin. For St. Paul and the early Christians the 
Church is simply the body of Christ. 

There are two series of texts in St. Paul’s letters referring 
to this body. According to the first series, the body is identified 
with Christ: the faithful constitute one body which is Christ (1 
Cor. x, 17; xii, 14-21, 27; Cf. also 1 Cor. vi, 15-19; Rom. xii, 
4-5; Gal. iii, 27-29). In the other series a distinction is made 
between the body and the head: the Church is directly called a 
body of which Christ is the head (Col. i, 18; Eph. i, 22; iv, 10- 
16; v, 21-32). 

The doctrine enunciated in these texts is commonly explained 
as follows. The Church is a religious society which by an interior 
influx receives life and power from Christ. Its members are sancti- 
fied by Christ. To say that the faithful constitute one body implies 
that the whole Church, not the single individual, corresponds to 
the transcendental person of Christ. Natural social differences in the 
Church are of no account; all men as members of this body are in 
a certain respect equal, although the various members have different 
offices and dignities. Union with Christ is possible only in this 
society. The absolute Lord of the Church is Christ, the head of 
the body, from whom the individual members receive their power. 
After the number of the elect has been completed, and the body 
constituted, the end of the world will come.—This explanation 
interprets at least in part the mind of St. Paul, but it is not com- 
plete. For a fuller understanding of this doctrine according to St. 
Paul its relation to the sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist 
must be taken into account. 

A. The Body of Christ and Baptism. Through baptism ‘“‘the 
body of sin’’ is destroyed (Rom. vi, 6). We are baptized, im- 
merged, into the death of Christ (Rom. vi, 3). We share in the 
death of Christ in the same way and by the same reality as “we 
put on Christ’ (Gal. iii, 27) or receive in the soul the reality of 
Christ. At the rite of baptism man is immerged into the element of 
water: he is taken out of the world of sin and transferred into the 
realm of the heavenly glorified Christ. He is drawn into the death 
of Christ, and actually dies the death of Christ. This death, since 
the personality of the baptized person remains, must be referred 
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to ‘‘the body of sin.’’ In baptism the same thing happens to us 
which happened to Christ: “‘the flesh,’’ “‘sin,’’ “‘the law,’’ are 
delivered unto death and perish; through the communication of 
Christ’s death “‘the world”’ and all that belongs to it have perished 
in us. Thus the death of Christ is our death. 

Through baptism, however, there arises the ‘‘body of Christ.” 
For St. Paul the death of Christ on the cross and His resurrection 
appear so intimately related that our participation in His death is 
never separated from participation in His resurrection. Our resur- 
rection is conceived by St. Paul both as already present and as yet 
expected, because it is present germinally and radically, and gradu- 
ally unfolds. The new man already dwells in us, who has been 
communicated to us in place of the old man established in sin: 
‘Though our outward man is corrupted, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day’’ (2 Cor. iv, 16). All Christians made sharers 
in this way in the death and resurrection of Christ constitute one 
body, the body of Christ. 

B. The Body of Christ and the Eucharist. Through the 
Eucharist, likewise, Christians are bound to the body of Christ: 
‘The bread, which we break, is it not the partaking of the body 
of the Lord? For we, being many, are one bread, one body, all 
that partake of one bread’’ (1 Cor. x, 16-17). Christ is really 
present and eaten in the Eucharist and men thereby partake of the 
body of Christ. The communion of the body of the Lord estab- 
lishes ‘‘ the one body of Christ’’; by it we are, as at baptism, trans- 
lated into the reign of Christ, we constitute one body with Him. 

The eucharistic supper therefore establishes, according to St. 
Paul, the unity of the body of Christ by the communication of the 
eucharistic food. This “‘unity’’ achieved by the two sacraments 
of baptism and Eucharist is the body of Christ. It denotes a union 
with Christ that can hardly be explained further in its inner 
nature. In John’s Gospel this union is expressed by the allegory 
of the vine and the branches. 

But what induced St. Paul to express this doctrine by the 
term ‘‘body of Christ’’? What special truth did he thereby wish to 
inculcate? The doctrine of the body of Christ not only declares 
that the faithful enter into a vital union with Christ, but also that 
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they must follow Christ, that the lot of Christ is also the lot of 
each Christian, and that it is necessary for them as it was for 
Christ to pass to the Father through death and resurrection. 

This participation in the death and resurrection of Christ, 
already achieved in baptism, is perfected in the Eucharist by a 
repast ratifying a new covenant between God and His new chosen 
people. The Eucharist draws the faithful together, constitutes 
them the chosen people of the new covenant, reconciles and unites 
them with the Father. The Eucharist was instituted as the repast 
of the new covenant: ““This chalice is the New Testament in My 
blood’ (1 Cor. xi, 25). In other words, through the paschal 
supper the Jews annually recalled, confirmed, and renewed the 
covenant entered into with God. The shedding of the blood of the 
paschal lamb was for them a sign of this covenant. In this way 
every Jew taking part in the paschal meal personally confirmed 
the covenant and entered upon a union with God as part of the 
chosen people. At the Last Supper Christ substituted for the blood 
of the lamb His own blood to be shed, and made it the foundation 
of a new covenant. The faithful of Christ constitute the chosen 
people of this covenant. Through the celebration of the Eucharist 
they recall, renew and personally confirm the covenant. 

Moreover, through the eucharistic repast they renew the sac- 
rifice of Christ accomplished on the cross. The blood of Christ, 
the high priest of the new covenant, ‘“‘who by the Holy Ghost 
offered Himself unspotted unto God,” has infinitely greater effi- 
cacy than the saerificial blood of the former covenant (Heb. ix, 
11). Christ’s sacrifice has made all the sacrifices of the Old Testa- 
ment superfluous. In the eucharistic supper Christ’s sacrifice is re- 
newed and applied to the faithful. 

Since, finally, the eucharistic supper is the sacrament of the 
death of Christ, it communicates that to us which Christ by dying 
realized in Himself: the flesh of sin is destroyed and we are made 
wholly spiritual; in Christ we anticipate our final union with the 
Father and approach the same perfect union with the Father which 
Christ received in His new glorified body. The flesh of sin, it is 
true, was already destroyed in us through baptism. But the rem- 
nants of the flesh of sin still persist in our members. These must 
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be mortified since, as long as they are present, they hinder our 
approach to the Father, our perfect union with God, the state of 
glory. In the eucharistic supper this final state is anticipated through 
our union with Christ: the eucharistic bread symbolizes the 
Church, and in this symbol we are transformed into Christ. In 
Christ we put off the flesh of sin entirely and receive a spiritual 
nature; we die; the death of Christ becomes our death; Christ's 
death is applied to us, the sacrifice of Christ becomes our sacrifice, 
so that we are able to exercise in anticipation the act of perfect 
union with the Father which we shall have in glory and manifestly 
only after the second coming of Christ. 

Consequently, (a) if the Church in her state of pilgrimage 
on earth is called the body of Christ, she clearly has a share also 
in the sufferings of Christ. She imitates Christ in His earthly life. 
The Church may rightly be called ‘‘the crucified body of Christ.’ 
From the concept of the body of Christ we conclude both to the 
necessity of suffering in this life and, because of the personal union 
with Christ, the necessity of a sound moral life, especially the neces- 
sity of abstaining from sins of lust: ‘““Know you not that your 
bodies are the members of Christ? Shall I then take the members of 
Christ, and make them the members of a harlot? God forbid’’ 
(1 Cor. vi, 15). 

(b) The eucharistic supper formally and essentially consti- 
tutes the Church. The Church exists also outside the supper; she 
is always the body of Christ; but the imitation of the Savior, 
postulated by the doctrine of the body of Christ, is exercised in its 
fulness only in the Eucharist. 

(c) The Church is truly a spiritual ‘“‘house,’’ ‘‘temple,”’ 
““city,’’ which is in the process of buikding. All these ideas express 
that the Church is gradually being brought to perfection and that 
the Church is the dwelling place of God, i.e., filled with divine 
power. These things are all founded on the doctrine of the body 
of Christ. 

(d) The Church is the spouse of Christ and a virgin inas- 
much as she constitutes one flesh with Christ and is faithful to 
Him: ‘“‘Christ loved the Church and delivered Himself up for it: 
that He might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water in 
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the word of life that He might present it to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that 
it should be holy and without blemish’’ (Eph. v, 25). Because the 
Church is the state of sanctity in us and is at the same time herself 
the society of the saints, both the individual soul and the whole 
Church of Christ can rightly be called a spouse, and that irrespec- 
tive of sex or bodily virginity. The virginity of the Church con- 
sists chiefly in the preservation of the true faith. 


(e) The Church although a virgin is at the same time a 
mother. Since she is the body of Christ we are born again in her 
and through her to divine sonship. The concept “‘mother Church” 
denotes also the supernatural nature of the Church and our eleva- 
tion unto sharing the divine life. This mother, the Church, is the 
true mediatrix of all graces. All graces come to us through her 
alone. Wherefore the first place after Christ belongs to the Church, 
then to Mary, for she also is a member of the Church. This 
however does not detract from the dignity of Mary but rather 
enhances it. Holiness consists in expressing in oneself the idea 
of the Church. This idea is expressed most perfectly in Mary 
who was not only spiritually, in common with the other members 
of the Church, but also according to the flesh a virgin and the 
mother of Christ. Accordingly, mediation must belong in a special 
way to Mary, because she expresses in herself most eminently the 
image of mother Church. 

6. The Communion of Saints. The “‘communio sanctorum” 
of the Apostles’ Creed can certainly be understood in the personal 
sense, as a “‘communion of holy persons.’’ The expression thus 
designates the internal, religious union of the faithful inasmuch 
as they are members of the mystical body of Christ, especially that 
union which they have with the elect and the saints who, possess- 
ing the kingdom of heaven, can aid the faithful wayfarers on earth 
by their prayers. But “communio sanctorum”’ can also be under- 
stood in the real sense (which however includes the personal), 
as a ‘communion in holy and sanctifying things.’’ What does this 
include? What kind of an interchange of spiritual goods exists 
between the members of the Church? There certainly is some kind 
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of intercommunication, but it is not so easy to determine precisely 
how this is to be conceived. Authors say: 

(a) There is a communion of merits. St. Augustine asserts: 
“If you love unity, then whatever anyone (in the Church) pos- 
sesses, he possesses it also for you.”’ It is certain that this commun- 
ion of merits must not be understood as though all spiritual bless- 
ings were simply common to all. The Roman Catechism seems to 
have the right solution: “Every pious and holy action, done by 
one, belongs to and becomes profitable to all, through charity, 
‘which seeks not her own.’ ’’ By means of charity, therefore, the 
merit of one is able to be advantageous to the other members. 

(b) There is some communion of demerits. Origen already 
hinted at this: ““Anyone who defiles his own body seems to sin 
against the whole Church, because through one member the stain is 
spread through the whole body.’’ This cannot mean, however, 
that the sin of one member produces guilt in another. Rather, 
because a sinner is cut off in some way from participation in the 
body of Christ, the whole body is stained and infected by his sin. 
Again it can be said that the malice of one member sometimes influ- 
ences the whole community and in that way also affects other 
members. 

(c) There is a communion of prayer in the Christian body. 
Not only does the whole Church on earth always pray with each 
member, but the heavenly Church likewise joins in this prayer. 
Private prayer in the sense of completely individual prayer is 
impossible. 

To sum up: A strict definition of the Church is impossible. 
For the Church differs essentially frgm every other society known 
to us, and hence the genus under which she would be classed cannot 
be determined. The definitions given by authors are valid only 
for a certain aspect of the Church (her earthly aspect), but do not 
and cannot express her whole inner reality and content. The for- 
mula best suited to describe the Church seems to be simply: the 
Church is the body of Christ. 

ALEXANDER KoRTE, OS.B. 


St. John’s Abbey 
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A DANGEROUS INADEQUACY 
IE holy Eucharist is a mystery in a twofold sense. It 
is a mystery of cult, that is, a re-presentation, a mak- 
ing present of the central fact of our salvation in a 
way which is unique in its reality. This reality is 
distinct from all other ways of being, sui generis, and 
therefore with St. Thomas we call it sacramental. 

Since this sacramental ‘‘world entirely of it’s own” has no 
parallel in our world of experience and nature, the second meaning 
of the word mystery, the more known one, now applies: the 
Eucharist is also an intellectual mystery, something which the 
human mind can never fully grasp even after its factual data have 
been revealed to man. We then know that we are, as it were, 
groping in the dark when we speak of it. We are taught that 
all we say is merely analogically true. Somehow our words are 
sign posts showing the right direction and not more than that, 
since reality is as infinitely richer than our concepts and words, as 
is a living city over a sign post leading to it. There is however a 
true and rightful relation between our concept and the reality, and 
if we use the right terminology it really points towards live truth. 

At the same time, the more we speculate about this mystery, 
the more we find the simple words of Christ and the liturgy ade- 
quate—more adequate than all other definitions or attempts at 
explanation with terms taken from natural philosophy and its 
theological derivatives The faith of a child is here certainly greater 
than proud but inane intellectual attempts to understand a strictly 
supernatural mystery. There are the plain original things, words 
and actions: bread, wine, the altar-table; the plain unmistakable 
words of Christ: body, blood; the separation of both and the 
allusion to death and sacrifice in the words of His institution, and 
finally His gestures of blessing, breaking, looking up to the 
Father. Professional theology will go further, probably has to go 
further! But what about faith, which is built on the very person 
of Christ, His infallible Church and the supernatural factor of 
grace, for which we cannot account by experience? 
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The divine world approaches us here as in all sacraments 
and in the Church herself by way of the senses: it strikes our eyes, 
ears, our sensory faculties, our palate and our nostrils. For those 
who accept the incarnation and the miracles of Christ there is 
nothing to be surprised at in seeing the unapproachable, distant 
God convey His life to us through the symbols of matter. 

Since Christ instituted His sacraments as symbols, they share 
the character of all symbols: they signify and indicate something. 
A light, painted or actual, is an apt means of indicating and 
signifying enlightenment and truth. The pouring of water over 
an object aptly symbolizes its cleansing. (Nobody would ever 
imagine that ink or paint are suited to symbolize the cleansing of 
the soul in baptism.) We should respect the good and simple 
things which their Creator and the Institutor of the sacraments 
has stamped with the divine seal of His approval. Because of theo- 
logical speculations, which are in themselves entirely correct and 
legitimate on the basis of history and tradition, we have however 
almost lost sight of symbols, so that we are practically all engrossed 
with secondary and deductive truths. In the case of many theolo- 
gians, I say, it looks as if the deduced doctrine of natural concomi- 
tance in the holy Eucharist has served to obscure the first and 
greater things, those which are comprised under the term “‘vis 
verborum,” the primary realities immediately visible: the divine 
Food, the Sacrifice. 

Now what is this all about. And is it important? 

It is certainly important, because it is the function of the 
liturgical texts to conserve the primary emphases in spite of the 
many theological and popular tendencies to wander away from 
Christ’s and His Church’s originalfty. One glance through our 
popular prayer and sermon books and even some theological liter- 
ature proves how widespread these tendencies have become. They 
even affect the very interpretation of liturgical texts and succeed 
in misleading men who want to advocate a return to liturgy. E. I. 
Watkin suggests in his Catholic Centre that the divine office should 
continually be chanted before the Blessed Sacrament exposed. That 
is not only against all liturgical common sense and tradition, but 
even against normal liturgical legislation, which forbids the Blessed 
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Sacrament to be reserved on choir altars in cathedrals and abbey 
churches and makes the contrary an exception. Here the secondary 
has obviously superseded the primary, the derived the original. 
The divine office is not directed to the Real Presence, but to the 
Father in heaven; and that is a very important difference and not 
just quibbling. 

If a man like the late Austrian Katschtaler—and many before 
and after him—do not start their sermons and meditations with 
the primary facts but with deductions from them, they simply get 
a wrong start and wander in that mysterious region between visi- 
ble and supernatural reality, between the “‘sign post’’ and the 
thing. At least it is indelicate and shows lack of good theological 
taste to emphasize through the whole length of a sermon that the 
priest has the power of “‘locking Jesus up’’ in the tabernacle, of 
“carrying Him in his arms,’ of denying Him to the people or of 
giving Him to them, making Him depend on the will of His priest, 
and other pious vulgarities. This can only happen if and when 
the emphasis has shifted from the primary content of the sacra- 
ment to secondary aspects and deductions. It is perhaps through 
our legitimate defense of Christ’s real presence against heretics 
that we have to such a large extent lost the liturgical and active 
attitude towards the Blessed Sacrament and have acquired instead 
a sort of intellectual and quietistic contemplation of concomitant 
facts. 

Anyone reading the three last prayers before holy Commun- 
ion in our Mass will admit that they are directed towards Christ 
and not towards the Blessed Sacrament. Let us bluntly say it: 
for the liturgy and its purpose there is never a total identification 
of the Sacrament and Christ in His glory. It simply disregards the 
concomitance because the latter would make a real understanding 
of the liturgical action impossible. If we dwell on the fact that 
the real presence of Christ’s body and blood logically also implies 
the presence of the Whole Christ under each of the species—which 
is obviously so for our speculative purposes—the Mass becomes 
an insoluble problem and consists in nothing but the drawing of 
Christ on earth to make Him “‘rule the world from the tabernacle”’ 
or to be ‘‘consoled there in His dark and lonely abode’’ by pious 
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souls. That is actually the predominant idea in many minds. 
Then there arise almost naturally such theological atrocities and 
liturgical misfits as Kleutgen’s theory, that Christ’s sacrifice in the 
Mass consists in His giving up His heavenly throne to dwell in a 
little piece of bread; the Mass becomes a moral “‘sacrifice’’ of self- 
humiliation, and liturgy and theology are blasted to bits with the 
dynamite of emotional sentimentality. The analogical character of 
all we can rightfully say about this Great Mystery—in both senses 
—has in such cases been forgotten, and authors tread the delicious 
pastures of unrevealed divine mystery with their hobnailed boots 
of triviality. 

To drop chaste reserve towards superior Truth in order to 
indulge in a fake popularity is a dangerous game and a cheap 
one too. Talk with the average faithful and you will find a terrify- 
ing amount of intellectual anarchy concerning this sacrament. The 
apparent childlike attitude eventually leads them to the “chummy” 
and silly childishness which can be seen in some holy pictures 
and postcards that now swarm our American markets, showing a 
cute and sweet little baby (dressed in something suspiciously like 
a nightgown) peeping out of tabernacles or balancing on top of 
ciboriums. Apart from the fact that Jesus called Himself the 
‘‘bread of life’’ and not the “‘candy of life,’’ this babystuff is a seri- 
ous warning for us to go back to the liturgy and learn simplicity. 


H. A. R. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE CHRISTIAN IMAGE OF MAN’ 


T is the commonly received opinion that man in his nor- 
mal state is a religious being. The unreligious man is not 
only an exception, he is an abnormality. The circumstance 
that today there are vast masses of human beings who 
are unreligious in no wise weakens this statement. The phe- 
nomenon is a recent one due to a number of causes that in 

themselves are abnormalities in human history. There is, however, more 

than religious feeling in man, for he who is religious in feeling is also rit- 
ualistic in expression; in fact, it is impossible in practice to distinguish be- 
tween the religions of mankind and rites of mankind. The rite is the ut- 
terance of religion both internal and external. It would be wrong to say 
that it is only the external expression, for rites are, as often as not, inter- 
nal acts; in religion less than in anything else can we distinguish between 
the internal and the external. The very way man has of visualizing divin- 
ity in his own mind is mostly a rite, in that it conforms to definite ante- 
cedents; his internal invocation of that divinity is also chiefly a rite, 
because it is so frequently a traditional behavior. Religious acts may be 
called unritual when they are the mystical promptings of the spirit, 
spontaneous and original. Of such supernatural promptings there never is 

a scarcity in the Church. Mostly, however, when a man prays to God 

in the chamber of his heart, he makes use of ritual thought, of tradi- 

tional hieratic words and phrases. 





Now Catholicism has the power to render man, not only perfectly 
religious, but also supremely ritualistic, and in so doing it gives him a 
wonderful spiritual status. In fact, we may claim that man becomes 
finally the “man in Christ” through rites which are in their substance a 
portion of the Incarnation. Catholicism has the power to complete the 
ethical man; on the ethical man it superimposes the religious man; more- 
over it goes further and completes the religious man with the ritual man, 
and it is the last-named who is the full expression of Christianity. To 
look upon ritual as merely accidental to religion in Christianity is a 
heresy, for the Christian is essentially and substantially ritualistic. Rites 
are not merely a help to Christ’s religion, they are Christian religion itself, 
though not the whole of it. 


We use the words rite and ritualistic here in a meaning with which 
no one can find fault. The term /iturgical we keep for the moment in the 


‘Taken from The Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, Vol. X, No. 2 (Summer, 
1940). 
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background, for reasons to be explained. But in our way of looking at 
the matter, ritual and liturgical are conterminous. The terms cover all 
those supernatural Christian activities which are deeds and words uniting 
man with God in a non-subjective manner, or, to express it differently, 
they are deeds and words that do not come from the individual man, 
but which he accepts and adopts as being the manifestation of a divine 
order. It is not said, of course, that in using rites man does not throw his 
whole soul into them; what is maintained here is the fact that much goes 
to the making of the perfect Christian which has for its origin, not the 
individual human mind or the individual human will, but an external 
order created by a divine power. To give an instance that will be an 
anticipation of much that has to be said: the Christian who receives 
the eucharistic Bread performs an act of which he is not the originator 
and enters into a mysterious order of realities that exists without him. 
Or again, when he recites the Our Father, though he do so with the 
utmost fervor and conviction, he is appropriating to himself a pre- 
ordained form of prayer which is the property of the immense society 
of the elect. If, on the other hand, the Christian, under the inspiration 
of divine grace, elicits an act of the theological virtue of charity, then he 
really gives of his own, he does something that could not be called ritual- 
istic; he himself, under the impulse of grace, may be considered as the 
origin of that jet of living water. The distinctions between the ritualistic 
and the non-ritualistic manifestations of our religion may be subtle at 
times, but in their broad outlines they are unmistakable; even the Icast 
educated know the distinction between the acts of the theological virtues 
and the use of the sacraments. In one case you have Christianity without 
rites, in the other you have the Christian rite in its full force. 


We have all been familiarized through long use with various meth- 
ods of dividing Christian life into distinct provinces; thus we have the 
much-used classification of the Christian life into the ascetical and the 
mystical; then there is that older division adopted by the Schools, into 
the active life and the contemplative life. Such classifications, as we all 
know, whatever their merits, do not represent the totality of the Chris- 
tian dispensation, nor do they cover in its entirety the activities of the 
children of God. These two instances of Alassification do not seem to go 
beyond the Christian’s personal religion. We may then venture to suggest 
that the only division that does complete justice to the Christian system 
of spirituality is the one adumbrated here: the personal religion and the 
ritual religion. The other divisions mentioned seem concerned more directly 
with man’s individual progress, with his occupations and pre-occupations 
in the realm of the spirit: in fact, they contain oppositions more or less 
pronounced. Thus the works of the contemplative are not the works 
of the active Christian, and again, the ascetical life precedes the mystical 
one both in time and in values. There is a latent opposition in those divi- 
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sions, whilst the classification into personal and ritual contains no kind 
of opposition, no sort of precedence; the one does not prepare for the 
other, nor does it detract from the other, the one is as important as the 
other, and no Christian can exist without possessing both—not only 
initially but comprehensively. Thus, whatever may be a Christian’s gift 
of personal prayer, this talent does not supersede the sacramental grace 
in his soul. It cannot even be affirmed that it is more precious, or that 
it is a preparation for the sacrament, as this latter may be said to stand 
upon its own merits. It is to be bewailed that a too indiscriminate use of 
the more recent categories of life leaves no room for the sacraments and 
for whatever is connected with the sacraments. They are neither in the 
true sense the active life nor the illuminative one, they are neither asceti- 
cism nor mysticism. They are original, independent manifestations of the 
divine life in man; they unite man with God in their own way. But 
it has come to pass that the whole mighty doctrine of man’s union with 
God has been cast into formulae of the personal religion, into ways of 
contemplation and mysticism, as if there were no other way of union 
with God, union through the sacramental power. 


The question, then, that at the very outset demands a solution is 
Christ’s own attitude to the ritualistic side of religion: Did the Son of 
God here on earth make it part of His divine life to practice religious 
observances as an essential portion of His sanctity, not as a transient 
accommodation to a passing dispensation? We all know that He com- 
pletely fulfilled all the observances of the Law of Moses, so that no man 
could reproach Him with any omission or negligence. He came not to 
destroy the Law but to fulfil it. As a Jew, the Incarnate Son of God 
entered fully into all the ritualistic activities that were an integral part 
of the religious life of the Synagogue. But the point at issue is the per- 
manent value of the conduct of the Son of God in this matter; did He 
accept ritual as a divine element in His service to the Father, first con- 
forming to the ancient rites as an obedience laid on Him by the Father, 
and then creating a ritual which would be in conformity with His final 
mission? Was He, the Servant of the Lord, one who obeyed all the cere- 
monies of Jehovah and who became the author of fresh observances of an 
immensely higher order, whose binding He himself accepts in His own 
person and transmits to His Church? Can we think of Christ at any 
time as of one free from ritual, dealing with God only through the 
untrammelled spirit? The answer must be that Jesus Christ, in His own 
person, had that double activity of spirit-religion and ritual-religion: that 
this double activity is essential to the mystery of the Incarnation and 
therefore belongs to the substance of Christianity, and to the very 
make-up of the Christian man. Anyone who would attempt a portrait 
of the Son of God walking here on earth and who omitted the ritual 
portion of His behavior would indeed focus Him quite wrongly. It would 
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strip Him of that special and unspeakably beautiful grace which comes 
to Him through His priesthood. For it is in this that we find the unan- 
swerable solution to the question asked above: whether in Christ’s per- 
sonality there is the ritual side. In Christ’s personality there was priest- 
hood, and priesthood and ritual are inseparable. 

We cannot say what kind of character the Messiah would have pos- 
sessed if He had not been a priest in the true sense of the word. He cer- 
tainly would not have been the Jesus of Nazareth whom we know and 
love. The Christ who has impressed Himself upon the conscience of 
Christians is a priest. When Christians, following the doctors of error, 
have denied His priesthood they have created a new kind of Christ—one 
might almost make so bold as to say they have secularized Christ. They 
have opened the door to thos. who see in the Savior everything except the 
Anointed of God who is a priest for all eternity according to the order of 
Melchisedech. As priest Christ fulfilled the Law, because the Law was the 
adumbration of His coming priesthood; as priest He spoke to the multi- 
tudes during His public life, as priest he died on the cross, and as priest 
He rose on the third day. The whole life of Christ must be conceived as a 
sacerdotal act, either preparatory or consummated. 

Now, this profound qualification of His own being He has impressed 
deeply on His Church, so that no one professing His faith and belong- 
ing to Him remains untouched by that unique quality of the Son of God. 
St. Peter, therefore, could call the whole Christian people a “kingly 
priesthood” because it exists in virtue of Christ’s sacerdotal powers. The 
participation in Christ’s priesthood by the Church has various degrees, 
but there is not a single Christian who is not a sharer in that unction by 
which Christ was made a high priest forever. St. Thomas Aquinas, there- 
fore, could say that the essence of the sacramental character is precisely 
this: a participation in Christ’s priesthood. Every Catholic possesses at 
least the character of baptism and through such a possession that great 
doctor of the Incarnation considers him to be a participant in the sacerdo- 
tium of the Son of God: “The sacramental character is specifically the 
image of Christ to whose priesthood the faithful are made conformable, 
according to the sacramental characters which are nothing else than cer- 
tain participations of the priesthood of C&rist communicated by Christ 
Himself” (Summa Theol. Ill, 63, 3). Now in the measure in which 
priesthood is possessed or participated, ritual life becomes a portion of the 
Christian vocation, for priesthood in all its degrees cannot be conceived 
without rites. Those rites may be acts or words, they may be prayers or 
material objects, but they have this in common that they are the unmis- 
takable manifestations of the sacerdotium of Christ. Even if the partici- 
pation of the Catholic laity in the priesthood of the Word Incarnate were 
to be considered merely passively, these considerations would retain their 
full force. By passive priesthood is meant the capacity of receiving all 
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the fruits of the so-called active priesthood of the officially appointed 
hierarchy. To be a beneficiary of all that is done through the mystery 
of the priesthood of the God-made-Man is in itself a supreme privilege, 
an inheritance, a family heirloom; it is not our merit, it is our condition 
as baptized souls that makes us enter into the participation of Christ’s 
altar. But, as we shall see, the priestly quality of the Catholic is not only 
passive but has its activities also—however different those activities may 
be from the powers given technically by the sacrament of order. 

We may introduce here a consideration that may be helpful to the 
understanding of our subject matter. In the world’s greatest civiliza- 
tions, priesthood was considered as the supreme object of man’s desires. 
To be the Pontifex Maximus was to attain the fullest expression of human 
dignity, it was the highest humanism. Sacerdotalism, far from being a 
minor and weaker form of human dignity, was taken to be the greatest 
elevation to which man could aspire; the ancients identified priesthood 
and kingship. This amazing phenomenon of history is not in opposition 
to the fundamental spirit of Christianity. It is, therefore, a most un- 
Catholic presentment of Christian life to divide it into two opposing 
sections of ecclesiastical and lay, making them two contradictory things. 
Every Christian is intimately connected with the mystery of Christ’s 
priesthood; he would not be a Christian if there were not in him some- 
thing of that quality which makes Christ a high priest for ever. Chris- 
tianity, for one thing, is always and everywhere eucharistic. Now the 
Eucharist is the property of the whole Christian body, in the matter of 
which we are all active, not active and passive. We all perform the 
rites that constitute this great mystery, but we perform them in various 
degrees. One pardonable disorder that might arise amongst Christians 
would be the arrogation of spiritual functions where there ought to be 
distinction of hierarchy; in other words, that the so-called lay Catholic 
might claim more than his due functions in the Church. Such a disorder, 
though lamentable and dangerous, would be a smaller evil than the chasm 
brought about by secularism—that apostasy of humanity from the anoint- 
ings of the Incarnation. Men in these latter centuries act as if the unctions 
of the Spirit were burning their foreheads with an intolerable fire; they 
wipe away with fierce energy the oil of their sanctification in Christ. 
The modern man is essentially the un-anointed man; he is the contradic- 
tion of the genuine Christian man through that hatred of spiritual unc- 
tions. But this very opposition gives us Catholics a measure of our exalta- 
tion; we know that we are sanctified in a hundred fashions through our 
contact with Christ’s priesthood, and our ritual acts, which are the con- 
sequence of that sanctification, are our most characteristic traits to dis- 
tinguish us from the world. 

It would be sufficient to appeal to the doctrine of Christ’s mystical 
body, so much beloved by Christians of the present day, to appease the 
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terrors of those who might think it an unwarranted intrusion into the 
sanctuary to give all Christians, universally without exception, a share 
in Christ’s sacerdotal character. We all form one body; we all partake 
of one life; we have all been baptized in one Spirit. If Christ’s priesthood 
had been merely an accidental office, a transient mission, then member- 
ship with Him would not necessarily imply sharing His priesthood. But 
the Incarnate Son of God is a priest through the very laws of the Incar- 
nation: neither in His soul nor in His body is there anything that is not 
sacerdotal. Priesthood is not like the charismata of the Church, priesthood 
is of the substance, charismata are of the accidents. In the charismata 
there is a distinction and a division: not all Christians are prophets, not 
all are apostles, not all are wonder-workers; but all are priests. Priesthood 
is not a charisma, it is a sacramental reality, and therefore universal and 
indivisible, though the participation may have degrees. Priesthood like 
charity transcends the charismata. Incorporation into Christ is every 
Christian’s condition, but the Christ whom he puts on is not divisible; 
He is one, and therefore the man in Christ is a man who has his being 
in the sanctuary of God; he goes in and out of God’s temple in the full 
right of his baptismal incorporation; he has a share in everything that is 
holy because he walks with the Son of God in the white garment of the 
sacerdotal dignity. 


> ANSCAR VONIER, O.S.B. 
Buckfast Abbey, England 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA:IN:CHRISTO+ 


The detailed program for the Liturgical Week, 
referred to previously in these pages, has been com- 
pleted by the committee in charge and will be 
published in detail in our next issue. Complete and thorough in 
its treatment of the central theme, ‘““The Living Parish: active 
and intelligent participation by the laity in the liturgy of the Cath- 
olic Church,”’ and best of all, providing as it does for practical 
application of the principles enunciated, this program speaks for 
itself, and needs no special recommendation from us editorially 
to convince our readers of its great inherent value and importance 
as a potential stimulus for liturgical appreciation and practice. 
Perhaps however it will not be inappropriate for us to 
answer by anticipation a possible objection to holding such a 
gathering at the present time. The many social and political prob- 
lems that confront us today, both as Catholics and as American 
citizens, may seem to demand the concentration of our interest 
upon them alone rather than upon problems of liturgical worship. 
But perhaps a satisfactory solution of the latter will lead us far 
more quickly and directly to the solut:on of the former than most 
people imagine. Thus for example, there is the paramount and 
crying need being urged upon us by our national leaders of military 
preparedness against foreign aggression, and of vigilance and reso- 
lution against the menace of hostile attack and sabotage by enemies 
concealed w:thin our midst. We do not intend to minimize either 
the nature or the imminence of these dangers, but at the same time 
we feel bound to urge the futility of such preparations unless they 
are accompanied by an equally thorough and far-reaching program 
of spiritual and moral rearmament. Military experts have explained 
the quick and easy success of the Nazi juggernaut as due primarily 
to a spirit of resolution and fearlessnes and a unity of purpose 
among the totalitarian troops that far outclassed the morale of their 
democratic opponents. Whether or not this explanation be correct, 
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and apart from the dubious (to say the least) ideals inspiring Nazi 
heroism, no one can doubt that a national morale that is heroic 
and absolutely united in its collective dedication constitutes an 
almost impregnable bulwark in both attack and defense. If our 
nation is to defend successfully its precious heritage of freedom 
and its cherished democratic traditions against the threatened total- 
itarian aggression, it will presumably have to develop a stronger 
sense of nat'onal unity, of American solidarity, than is at present 
manifest; and in addition, a more universal willingness to make 
supreme and heroic sacrifices in that defense. 


Now, those who understand and love the liturgy of the 
Catholic Church know that its very substance is composed of a 
truly marvelous combination of social and sacrificial ‘deals. True, 
these ideals are supernatural, and refer primarily to a unity of 
human beings in the worship of God and in the winning of divine 
good pleasure. But that unity is none the less real and concrete, and 
is actualized upon our earthly human plane; and that worship is 
basically an act of supreme sacrifice in which we humans pass 
through the valley of the shadow of death with the one true 
Leader of all men, Jesus Christ. Thus we can legitimately regard 
the diffusion of liturgical knowledge and appreciation as contribut- 
ing an important share in the moral rearmament of our people 
against whatever dangers may threaten. 


So we are glad for the opportunity of thus recording our 
convictions as to the extreme timeliness of the Liturgical Week; as 
meanwhile we express our joy at this new manifestation of strength 
and vitality in the liturgical movement, which we are proud and 
happy to have fostered from its earliest’ beginnings in our land. 
The tiny seed is bidding fair to burst into glorious bloom; where- 
fore we look forward with glad anticipation to attending the event, 
and to meeting personally there a large number of our old friends 
and subscribers. Meanwhile let us all besiege heaven for an abun- 
dance of blessing upon the labors of those who are promoting the 
forthcoming affair, since ‘“‘unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain who build it.” 
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LITURGICAL PARISH MISSION IN EVERETT, 
WASHINGTON 


For years the pastor of Immaculate Concept:on church in 
Everett had planned and prepared to revive the liturgical practice 
and spirit of his parish. Everett is a lumber mill town and harbor 
on Puget Sound. It has only two parishes, and not more than three 
to four thousand of its thirty thousand inhabitants are Catholic. 
Immaculate Conception parish ‘s composed of intellectuals and 
professional men as well as working men, and has a strong group 
of South Slavonic immigrants who spend the summer fishing in 
the Pacific and around Alaska. 

The pastor, Rev. William Fitzgerald, some years ago recon- 
ditioned the church and replaced the pseudo-Gothic altar and the 
very inferior statuary by an altar wh:ch fulfils the rubrics as well 
as the desires of any liturgist. It is a simple, dignified mensa, sur- 
mounted by six candlesticks and an imposing crucifix. The hang- 
ings behind and the antependium in front are of good fabric. The 
simplicity of the interior, in spite of its originally inferior architec- 
ture, is now a very fitting background for any liturgical function. 
The stalls in the sanctuary are usually occupied by surpliced choir 
boys, taken from the small parochial grade school and trained 
by the pastor. For years the boys have been singing high Masses. 
Some of them have strikingly beautiful and clear voices. The 
woman organist has an except:onal knack for good accompaniment 
and a very forceful way of getting the right, fluid and vivid rhythm 
into the singing of the congregation. 

All these factors—the setting, the established practice of hav- 
ing sung Mass, the excellent qualities of the organist, and the 
steadfast, unrelenting and quiet energy of the pastor—were, of 
course, cond'tions which eventually led to the success of this first 
liturgical week in the Pacific Northwest. I have seen parishes which 
tried to switch over to plain chant from operatic solos sung by 
hopeful primadonnas, or from an exclusive fare of ‘“‘Caecilian,”’ 
mixed choir or English hymn singing. Only in a few cases did the 
liturgical week lead as far as it did in Everett. People simply had 
no ear for Gregorian chant and no mouth for Latin. Their musical 
stomachs were spoiled by constant abuse through musical confec- 
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tionery, sometimes doped by cheap emotionalism. A similar condi- 
tion obtains in parishes in which no song is ever heard and people 
get nothing but a rapid private Mass all year round. There is a 
definite reluctance on the part of the people to open their mouths. 


The result of this liturgical week was that the parish as a 
whole was able to sing after a week of preaching and practice: the 
Kyrie and Gloria of the Mass of the Angels, Credo III, the Sanctus 
and Agnus Det of the Mass “Cum jubilo,”’ the Kyrie, Sanctus and 
Agnus Det of the Requiem, all solemn and simple responses for 
Mass, the “‘Attende Domine et miserere’’ (for use at the offertory, 
also), the O Salutaris, Tantum Ergo, and a few hymns in the 
vernacular. They were not only able to sing all this somehow, but 
they sang it well and with gusto. Before the mission the congre- 
gation hardly ever sang a hymn in the vernacular, and of course 
nothing in Latin. But they had heard these tunes for several years. 


I should have preferred to teach either Mass VIII or X, pure 
and unmixed. But since the choir boys knew the other melodies, 
we made the best of it. To start with the Sanctus and Agnus Dei 
of Mass IX seems a bit too elaborate and difficult. It seems that 
we got the best results with Credo III and the Requiem tunes, 
besides the hymns for Benediction. This may be an indication 
that it is best to start with the Credo, I would not advise starting 
with the Requiem. That would only confirm a certain prejudice 
that Gregorian is good enough for funerals, but doesn’t come up 
to other occasions. 


Except for the Kyrie we did not alternate between the choir 
and the people, especially not at the Credo. The entire Credo, uni- 
sonous straight through, is a tremendoysly impressive profession 
of faith. The alleged greater dramatic character of alternating may 
easily lead to confusion and bring in hesitation; moreover, such 
alternation is in no way demanded by the text of the Credo, as it 
is, for instance, by the Kyrie. Alternating would be good at the 
Sanctus and Agnus Det, but we restricted it to intoning by the 
choir. The simpler the method, the better the execution. The 
proper of the Mass offers sufficient opportunities for virtuosity on 
the part of the schola. Our organist made it possible to avoid all 
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dragging and display of sentimentality without leading to any 
““wooden”’ quality of the singing. 

The pastor now plans to introduce gradually, one after 
another, the Paschal, Sunday, Advent, Xth, XVth, and the differ- 
ent simplex Masses, the Asperges and the Vidi Aquam. Much can 
be achieved by giving the difficult neumatic parts to one or two 
picked chanters and to concentrate the schola on the rest and on 
leading for the ordinary of the Mass. All this, of course, will 
take years. 

Together with the musical revival of liturgy we definitely 
planned the Dialog Mass. Essential to this project was a uniform 
text. We had voice practice, recitation in common both in church 
and in school. It was good to see how eager people were to pause 
at the asterisks, not to drop the voice and to keep on an even tone. 
The faithful crowd at the early Masses the first half of the week 
just gave the Latin responses and restricted itself to following the 
rest of the Mass with the St. Andrew Daily Missal. 

At the school Mass I followed the example of so many priests 
in the East and in Europe. For two days the congregation answered 
only the short acclamations like “Dominus vobiscum,”’ ‘“‘Sursum 
corda,”’ etc. During the rest of the Mass I gave an accurate explana- 
tion of what the priest was doing and of what was happening 
sacramentally, the Consecration, however, being shrouded in per- 
fect silence. I constantly helped them to find their place in their 
little booklet too. 

The third ‘day the community was already able to answer 
the prayers at the foot of the altar, the Kyrie, etc. A second priest, 
like a deacon in the Eastern rites, read to the people a translation 
of the whole proper of the Mass, to which they gave the English 
replies, like, “Thanks be to God,”’ “‘Praise be to Thee, O Christ,” 
etc. This does away with the tiresome “‘chasing after the cele- 
brant’’ which makes the use of the missal so burdensome to all but 
the experts. 

Naturally the priest (or lector) who reads the translation 
has to turn towards the people and pronounce the words very dis- 
tinctly. By leaving out the commemorations he may be able to 
intersperse a few words on the often difficult text of the lesson 
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This slows up the priest at the altar only during the lesson 
and the gospel. Perhaps most of us need a little ritardando right 
there anyway. Those things are written also “ad nostram doctri- 
nam,” 

We relegated the second Confiteor, before the Communion of 
the faithful, to a low recitation by the altar boys. That fulfils the 
rubrics quite sufficiently. A solemn recitation by the congregation 
seems an unnecessary duplication. When the people realize and 
really say with devotion their Confiteor at the foot of the altar, 
why confuse them through repetition? It is inconsistent to do so. 
This rite is an immigrant into the Mass service and dates from a 
time when people received without such close and visible participa- 
tion in the Sacrifice. It is really a blow to start with the Confiteor 
again, after you have prayed with the priest all through the Mass, 
especially all through the Canon and Communion prayers. 

We had two Dialog Masses on Sunday. Even those who had 
not participated in our practices were pleased to join in. They were 
carried along by the clear voices of the children and the strong 
basses and baritones of the men. Many were regretful that they 
had missed the practice periods, and expressed themselves that now 
Mass had become an altogether different experience, whose striking 
newness made them appreciate what they had missed in the past. 

Thus the Dialog Mass also fulfilled another function: it led 
to a profound understanding of sung Mass. It familiarized the 
individual with the translation of the sung Latin text. It made the 
stately and monumental rites of the solemn Mass the private and 
personal possession of every individual. It took away all danger 
of the Mass becoming institutionalized, an obligatory and perfunc- 
torily attended function which, in the case of badly instructed 
people, often borders on magic and superstition. The liturgy again 
became a “‘sacrificium rationabile—logike thysia.”’ 

The sermons concerned themselves with the dogmatic founda- 
tions of this closer participation: the doctrine of baptism and 
confirmation, the indelible character, the mystical body of Christ, 
the parish and its altar as the life center. Ascetic and moral con- 
clusions were drawn in regard to a right conception of confession, 
married life, and the liturgy of the Christian family. In special 
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talks with the mothers and teachers, it was surprising to see how 
readily they took up many suggestions. We had a special benedictio 
puerorum for infants and school children (Rituale Rom.), which 
was highly appreciated and well attended. The mothers were eager 
to bring more visible signs of the Church’s feasts, seasons and 
times into the family life, and offered to form a study club, basing 
it on ORATE FRATRES and Father Parsch’s book on the Mass. 


And now my skeptical confreres will perhaps want to ask 
several questions. Who participated? I think about half of those 
who go to Sunday Mass, and a few who do not. From the outset 
we did not expect the result produced by hair-raising, soul-shat- 
tering orators who draw crowds. This mission, of course, desired 
to help the sinner return to his heavenly Father. But it intended 
to be less the plowing than the sowing kind. It was d:rected to the 
ninety and nine sheep who have not strayed from the flock, but 
who need a fresh meadow. Through helping to build up the 
Church in these souls, we trusted that the salt would regain its 
savor and the light would shine again. This would organically 
create a basis for spiritual operation, enabling the pastor to go 
after the lost sheep. Many of our mission sermons are really for 
those who are not present and cannot hear them. 


And finally: Was there any opposition? Of course! There 
were some misconceptions which had to be put right. We cannot 
expect that generations educated in religious individualism and 
subjectivism will- be able to ‘‘see’’ the Church and her Mysteries 
without going through a certain shock. But a sermon on hell and 
sin is a shock too, sometimes very shocking. Now you may say: 
But sinners need a shock. Answer: Religious institutionalists— 
if there is such a word!—and habitual egocentrics too, however 
“pious” they may be, are sometimes more hardened in their ways 
than a poor sinner who knows he is wrong. But I can reassure you: 
at the end only one or two remained in opposition, and they will 
continue to do so, professionally. We need them too, as a sort of 
brake and a source of healthy fermentation. 


H. A. REINHOLD 
Seattle, Wash. 
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LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 

Upon a person’s first acquaintance with the breviary, the 
larger portions of the divine office naturally receive most attention. 
Consequently, such parts as the psalms and lessons are studied 
with fervor and energy. As familiarity with these parts grows, 
initial zeal for studying the contents of the breviary tends to 
diminish, resulting generally in an almost complete ignorance of 
the hymns of the breviary. Thus it comes about that in many 
cases the hymns are recited dutifully enough; their meaning, how- 
ever, not only remains closed to mind and heart of the reader, 
but even becomes more obscured from year to year, as attention 
wanes and the effort to know them becomes more feeble. 

A little study and careful advertence to the contents of only 
a small number of hymns will show how much is lost in not 
getting their full meaning. The mere fact that these hymns repre- 
sent the thoughts of saintly and learned men which the Church 
has made her very own, should arouse curiosity to know those 
thoughts and the hope of finding something eminently worthwhile. 
To most people familiar with the divine office, the hymns of 
Prime, Terce, Sext, None and Compline offer no great difficulty 
and are fairly well understood in consequence. And yet they may 
be surprised to discover, on a thorough examination, that they 
never understood them correctly and therefore never perceived their 
full beauty and value. Certainly no one will deny that these parti- 
cular hymns are an important addition to the day hours in ques- 
tion, and that the hours would lose much that is inspiring should 
the hymns be dropped. 

To appreciate the point, it is suggested that our readers make 
a thorough study of the seven hymns Por ferial Vespers from Sun- 
day to Saturday inclusive. The ordinary cursory glance one has of 
them, particularly when reciting them with a ra¥ing choir, is insuf- 
ficient for a thorough understanding and appreciation of their 
contents. We will discover in them inspiring references to the mag- 
nificent work of creation in seven days, with appropriate applica- 
tions of this theme to our own spiritual life. We will see how 
the men who composed those hymns meditated on the wonders 
of creation, and how they confidently prayed to the Creator for the 
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gifts of grace needed for the salvation of all created being. We will 
delight in the beauty of their thoughts, marvel at their simple and 
unaffected piety, be strengthened and humbled by their unshakable 
confidence, realizing that men like ourselves have gained heaven 
through these sentiments and this course of action. May it not be 
taken amiss if just one short passage is quoted. Although not from 
the ferial Vespers, it is an example no less typical of what has been 
said. At Vespers of the feast of Sts. Joachim and Anne, we have a 
charmingly simple hymn, which even a child could read with joy 
and a full heart: 


Gaude mater Anna, gaude mater sancta, 
Cum sis parens facta, Genetricis Dei. 


Plaude tali natae, Virgini Mariae; 
Eius genitori, Joachim congaude. 


In hac nostra terra primo benedicta, 
Quae fuit in Eva quondam maledicta. 


Ergo sume laudes, quas damus ovantes 
Nos ab omni sorde tua prece terge. 


Sit laus Deo Patri, summo Christo decus, 

Spiritui Sancto, Tribus honor unus. 

The suggestion just made that the ferial Vesper hymns receive 
careful consideration may meet with a somewhat chilly reception 
from those who are already burdened with an endless round of 
work. It is a trad-tion among Benedictine communities to meditate 
on the liturgical texts, particularly on the prayers of the missal. 
There is no reason at all why the hymns of the breviary should 
not also furnish all of us with material for meditation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they serve that purpose admirably, not only giving 
ponts for mental prayer and contemplation but also suggesting 
appropriate resolutions and courses of action. Such a meditation 
must not degenerate into a mere intellectual or esthetic study of the 
hymns; that is an approach which has to be studiously avoided 
if one wants to pray. To name any particular hymn for meditation 
would be superfluous; the ferial hymns of Vespers have been sug- 
gested as a starting point. They will lead to others just as weighty 
with doctrine and devotion. 
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SCRIPTURAL READINGS: SIXTEENTH TO TWEN- 
TIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Autumn is at hand, and in the liturgical year we begin to 
look forward to the final coming of Christ. The days are getting 
shorter, darkness is at strife with light, cold with warmth. This 
is but an image of what is happening in the supernatural sphere. 
As children of the Light, and filled with the Pentecostal fire of 
the Holy Ghost, we are called upon to wage unremitting battle 
with Satan. But just as the season after Pentecost is by now begin- 
ning to seem drawn-out and to pall on us, so our Christian life, 
which it re-presents, is in danger of becoming routine and medi- 
ocre. For this reason mother Church in her breviary lessons for 
September presents for our edification and imitation four heroic 
battlers in God’s cause from the Old Testament: Job, Tobias, 
Judith and Esther. 

Job is the hero of patience. Tradition has recognized in him 
a type of the innocent Savior, suffering for the sins of others, out 
of pure love of the Father. “If the Jew was to accept as Messiah a 
Man of Sorrows, condemned, rejected and crucified between thieves, 
it was necessary that he be taught that virtue was not always a 
path to earthly rewards, and that affliction and ignominy by no 
means proved the guilt of the one who suffered them.”’ (O'Neill, 
The World’s Classic, Job, p. 20. Father O’Neill’s translation and 
commentary are heartily recommended for further study of this 
important but difficult book of Scripture.) 

Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost: Job i: Job is deprived of all he holds 
dear, but remains steadfast. His piety is not merely because 
it pays. 

Monday: ii: He is afflicted in his person. He sins not. 

Tuesday: iii: Job asks the great question: Why do I suffer? 

Wednesday: iv, v: Friend Eliphaz ventures, pharisaically, to inter- 

pret God’s decree: Job suffers because of his sins. 

Thursday: vii: Job cnumerates miseries of life (reading used in office 

of dead). 

Friday: x: Job humbly recognizes that God is accountable to no one 

for His judgments, but begs to know why hc is so afflicted 
(reading used in office of dead). 
Saturday: xii; xiv: God’s greatness; and the misery of man (office of 


dead). 
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Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost: xix: Only the resurrection and final 
judgment will make clear the ways of God. 

Monday: xx: Material well-being no sign of God’s blessing: the 
wicked often flourish in this world. 

Tuesday: xxviii: A beautiful song in praise of Wisdom, which comes 
from God alone. 

Wednesday: xxxi: A good examination of conscience—for Christians 
too! 

Thursday: xxxviii: Magnificent portrayal of the Creator’s greatness 
and the insignificance of man. If we can’t even begin to under- 
stand fully the ways of nature, how dare we question God’s 
ways? 

Friday: xxxix: Idem. 

Saturday: xlii: Job sincerely acknowledges his rashness in presuming 
to question God. 

“In wealth of doctrine and instruction, the book of Tobias 
easily excels all the other historical books of the Bible; in fact it 
rivals the prophetical and even the didactic books’’ (Galdos). It 
shows how, when the public social structure of Israel had collapsed, 
an individual faithful (Tobias) still carried on the work of God's 
kingdom. The modern Christian can learn a splendid lesson of 
personal responsibility from the book—a lesson particularly apt 
for the season after Pentecost, above all in these days of social 
breakdown. 

Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost: Tobias i: Tobias’ piety: manifests 
itself in social and apostolic work. 

Monday: ii: God permits the saintly man to be severely tried. 

Tuesday: iii: Beautiful examples of prayer: acceptance of God’s will. 

Wednesday: iv: Tobias’ advice to his son shows highest ideals of liv- 
ing according to Old Testament principles; closely approaches 
but does not attain Christian level (compare v. 16 and Matt. 


vii, 12). 
Thursday: vii; viii: An example of chaste matrimony (cf. esp. viii, 
5) 


Friday: xii: A valuable lesson in angelology: angels are the strong 
“deacons” of God in His redemptive plan (and not the curi- 
ously feminine and cmotionally appealing creatures in pink and 
blue foisted on Christian piety by Renaissance and post-Renais- 
sance art). 

Saturday: xiii; xiv, 6-11: The canticle of Tobias, giving witness to 
the coming glory of the Christian Jerusalem and its King. 
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Both Judith and Esther are types of Mary as well as of the 
Church. Judith, the chaste and valiant woman, delivers the peo- 
ple of God from destruction. As Mary crushed the head of the 
serpent, so Judith cut off the head of the enemy. The praises of 
Judith as sung in her book are used by the Church in the office 
of the Blessed Virgin. Esther (the star), like Mary, through 
humility was raised to queenly power, and becomes the mediatrix 
for her people. 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost: Judith v: God’s mercies to His chos- 
en people are so manifest that an “outsider” gives astonished 
witness to them, although to do so costs him dearly. 

Monday: vii, 12-25; viii: Some wholesome “war literature” for 
Christians. The Jews were indisputably the chosen people, fight- 
ing to preserve fundamental rights and principles; they were 
unjustly attacked by those “outside the pale,” blasphemers 
against God. Yet God demanded of them acknowledgment of 
their own sinfulness, penance for their transgressions, before 
He saved them. 

Tuesday: xiii: The praises of Judith (and Mary: cf. esp. 17-18; 
23-25). 

Wednesday: xv: The high priest blesses her (and Mary: cf. esp. 
10-11). 

Thursday: xvi: The canticle of Judith. It is used in Wednesday 
Lauds: the Church sings joyfully of her triumph over the 
power of the enemy. It is also the song of the individual soul, 
who knows that in God’s strength she can and must daily gain 
the victory. 

Friday: Esther iv: Esther’s prayer: she trusts in God alone. 

Saturday: xi: Mary too is the little fountain (of grace) to her peo- 
ple, that widens out into the very great river of mercy for all 
who are truly humble. 





° 
~ ° 
LITURGICAL What Klosterneuburg has been to Austria and 
BRIEFS German speaking countries, that O'Fallon, Mo., 


has to a large extent come to be for America. And 
O’Fallon is synonymous with Father Martin Hellriegel, our genial 
and esteemed associate editor. For twenty-two of his twenty-five 
years of priesthood he has guided the community of Precious Blood 
Sisters resident there to an ever closer union with the Ecclesia 
Orans, until a visit to O'Fallon has almost become a necessary pil- 
grimage to all American apostles of the liturgy. O’Fallon has been 
the American testing-ground for ‘‘new’’ ideas and liturgical prac- 
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tices. Initial misunderstanding and even opposition on the part 
of clerical confreres were not wanting. But a strorg theological 
sense and a deep regard for tradition (not only of the last five or 
six centuries) enabled Father Hellriegel to steer clear of liturgical 
activism and to concentrate on fundamental spiritual realities and 
their connatural expression in liturgical rites. 

This June Father Hellriegel was appointed pastor of Holy 
Cross Church in St. Louis, and shortly after, in recognition of his 
liturgical work, was signally honored in being appointed a private 
chamberlain by the Holy Father. ORATE FRATRES welcomes the 
opportunity of publicly congratulating Msgr. Hellriegel, and of 
thanking him for his selfless cooperation in the liturgical apostolate 
all these years. The honor that has come to him cannot but serve 
as an encouragement to all who share his ideals. We know we 
speak in the name of all our readers in wishing the new Monsignor 
God's blessing in his new field of activity. 

We rejoice with him, moreover, in knowing that O'Fallon 
will continue to be O'Fallon. Father Charles P. Schmitt, who 
as assistant to Father Huelsman contributed to make Holy Family 
Parish in St. Louis one of the model liturgical congregations of the 
country, has been appointed new chaplain. To him, likewise, our 
sincere good wishes. 





Our respectful congratulations are due also to another great 
leader in the liturgical work of America, Dom Gregory Huegle, 
O.S.B., of Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo., who this month 
is celebrating the golden jubilee of his ordination to holy priest- 
hood. Father Gregory’s monastic career has been spent in devoted 
service to the cause of liturgical music. In all his instructions, he 
knew how first of all to awaken a loving understanding of the 
Church’s prayer life; on this solid basis he then built up enthusiasm 
for the chant. As editor of Caecilia for the past five years, he has 
been able to continue his life-work with a far larger audience than 
ever before. May the great St. Gregory, whose name he has so 
worthily borne, continue to inspire his labors and to intercede 
for him God’s abundant reward. 





The new scholastic year is upon us. Much of the criticism of 
American schools has centered on our emphasis on re-creation, 
without the prerequisite emphasis on intellectual creation. Be that 
as it may, the problem of leisure-time and play is a vast and valid 
one. And since recreation does have an important and legitimate 
part in the students’ life, it would be well to bring the sanctifying 
power of the liturgy to bear more directly upon it. An article 
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entitled ‘‘Liturgical Life in Our Educational Institutions’ in the 
Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique (Vol. XXII, No. 2) gives an ac- 
count of the blessing of a school’s plaground, which could well be 
adapted to meet local conditions: 

‘‘How many of us are aware that for this occasion too the 
Ritual, which contains so many hidden treasures, has a blessing 
that is wonderfully appropriate? It is the general formula “‘Bene- 
dictio loci’”’ (Tit. VIII, Cap. V) ; but very rarely do the terms used 
by the liturgy receive from particular circumstances such a fulness 
of meaning as in this instance: 

Bless, O Lord, almighty God, this place, that there may be found 
therein health, chastity, victory, strength, humility, rectitude and 
meekness, entire fulfilment of the law, and gratitude to God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit; and may our present blessing 
remain on this place and with all who occupy it, now and for ail 
ages. Amen. 

“The lessons contained in this laconic enumeration furnish 
abundant material for instruction on the meaning of play, both 
for classroom use and for the occasion of the blessing itself. One 
can find in it all the physical, moral and religious aspects of the 
Christian philosophy of recreaton: its function in building up 
bodily health, especially through games out of doors; a vigilant 
banishing of morbid bodily contacts; entering wholeheartedly into 
the spirit of play with a view to victory, which however one must 
sometimes know how to sacrifice for the sake of charity, meekness 
and good sportsmanship; bodily strength which must be coupled 
with moral strength; unquestioning obedience even at difficult 
moments; cultivation of the sense of gratitude to God for His good 
gifts to us. .. . How much does not the liturgy teach us in a few 
words! But we must know how to recognize its lessons and to 
understand them. 

“Accordingly, in order to give greater prominence to this 
prayer, we surrounded the liturgical ceremony with as much solem- 
nity as possible without indulging im the fanciful. Acolytes in 
cassock and surplice carried the cross, candles and holy water. The 
chaplain wore a surplice, stole and violet cope. The procession 
halted before the playground, whose entrance had been marked off 
with long ribbons (in the school colors). After the chaplain’s 
talk, the president of the students’ council cut the ribbons, and the 
cross was first to take possession of the field. The chaplain then 
entered, pronounced the blessing and sprinkled both field and stu- 
dents with holy water. Finally, the students took over the play- 
ground and immediately put it to its destined use with a good 
game. 
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Another suggestion in regard to sanctifying sacramentally the 
student’s daily life is applicable particularly in boarding schools. 
Since the common study hall, dormitory or private room is his 
residence, his home, for the year, it should not only have a blessed 
crucifix, but also a small holy water stoup. He should learn to 
bless himself devoutly, especially upon rising and before retiring. 
For the use of holy water, as a minor reenactment of baptism, has 
a significance all its own at these times: it is a renewal of one’s 
renunciation of sin (cf. also the ‘“‘Confiteor’” in Prime and Com- 
pline), and a re-pledging of self to God, a sacramental remem- 
brance of one’s dignity and duties as a member of Christ, which 
seem peculiarly appropriate at the beginning and close of day. 

In some places, moreover, a conscious tie-up of this sacramen- 
tal with the holy Sacrifice is obtained by re-filling the stoup every 
Sunday from the water blessed by the celebrant before high Mass. 
Thus the principal act of worship and sanctification radiates, as it 
were, into every phase of the student’s daily life. It will of course 
be a more potent reminder for the student if each himself takes 
care of this re-filling; for common study halls, the Sunday acolytes 
might well undertake the task, thus emphasizing the ministerial 
or diaconal nature of their service at the altar. 

Another means sometimes employed to bring the Church’s 
blessing more concretely into student life is to make use at the 
beginning of each school year of the ‘‘Benedictio domus scholaris”’ 
(first formula), found in the Ritual. Just as the blessing of the 
Christian home is not a ceremony intended only for newly built 
homes, but is meant to be repeated annually, and especially if a 
family begins to occupy new quarters, so also this blessing is very 
appropriate whenever a ‘‘new” group of students moves in, for 
these rooms are their homes for the next nine months. And if the 
chaplain or the respective prefects explain the rite, and distribute 
mimeographed copies of the translated prayer, the ceremony cannot 
fail to impress and to edify (aedificare) spiritually, This prayer, 
by the way, contains a beautiful summary of the meaning of 
Christian education. 





All who are interested in the ‘Forward to the Land Move- 
ment’’ will find that the liturgy of the September ember days 
offers them strong support. These days are the Church’s harvest 
thanksgiving festival. And the fact that the entire Church cele- 
brates them, irrespective of whether the congregation be urban or 
rural, shows that the Church expects city people to be personally 
interested in the problems of the land too. Perhaps in most cases 
the ember days are simply considered a nuisance: ‘““We've got to 
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eat fish again. Oh well, that should make it a bit easier to do some 
fasting.’’ Urban pastors could make use of the Sunday preceding 
to explain to their people some of the ideals of Catholic rural life; 
they could indicate how greatly city life is dependent on agricul- 
ture, and how this community of natural interests should, for a 
Christian, find its counterpart in mutual spiritual cooperation in 
celebrating the ember days. Such spiritual cooperation will in turn 
provide the basis for other forms of cooperation between rural and 
urban peoples: consumer-producer cooperatives, farmer-labor col- 
laboration, etc. Moreover, couldn’t the ember days serve very well 
to foster among suburbanites a more lively interest in cultivating 
their own little plots and gardens? 

In rural parishes, the week-days are usually out of the ques- 
tion for a harvest festival. But all can certainly learn to observe 
ember week faithfully in the spirit of gratitude for God’s bounty. 
Saturday, the most important of the three days, could be talked 
up as a day of confession for all. The next day, Sunday, would 
then be the proper day for the public parish festival. Too many 
other bazaars in the neighborhood may make this impractical; but 
in any case the parish should celebrate spiritually through com- 
munal offering of the Mass of thanksgiving and family reception 
of holy Communion. 





ce) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE LAITY’S VOICE 


To the Editor:—The reason why your occasional suggestions for liturgical 
reform would be difficult to carry out at St. X’s is that Father N., for 
whom I have a sincere affection and great respect, is not himself imbued 
with the desire to celebrate Mass with the necessary slowness and dignity 
to make such reform possible. At low Mass not a single word is intelligi- 
ble to anyone but the server, and most of the Mass is not intelligible to 
him. How could a dialogue Mass be introduced where the words of the 
priest cannot even be heard? I suppose that Father N. is himself oblivious 
of the fact, but it is none the less true that he slurs or skips a great 
part of the Judica me, etc.: only the end words of the verses are intelli- 
gible to the server. And if the latter wants to keep up with him he too 
must slur his words. Fr.’s average time for the last gospel is ten seconds, 
although I once heard him remonstrate with people who want to get out 
of church so fast that they don’t wait for the last gospel, “one of the 
finest portions of holy Scripture.” Fr. sings very well and has quite an 
interest in Gregorian chant, but his choir director won’t hear of singing 
the proper of the Mass on Sundays. When I first came here, the choir 
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director was a passionate devotee of correct ecclesiastical music, but his 
personality was so odd that he couldn’t hold a choir together. Last year 
the director of the choir could sing Gregorian himself, but no one else 
could. He is now receiving further training, and when he returns he 
will be able to do something for our church, I’m sure. 


The whole problem of liturgical reform, I am convinced, must be 
attacked first by the clergy. Until we laity can go to Mass and hear it and 
see it celebrated with reverence and dignity, the great majority of us will 
be unaware of the possibilities of lay participation. I have been going 
to Mass now for seventeen years, and except for cathedral services in 
Europe and America I have heard not more than a dozen priests celebrate 
Mass intelligibly. And think of the effect that the slovenly performance 
of the liturgy has upon the non-Catholic who is totally ignorant of the 
sacramental nature of Mass! When my fiancée first became interested in 
the Church (by the way, that preceded her acquaintance with me), she 
was appalled at the sight and sound of Catholic community prayer—be it 
the Mass or any other form of worship. 

Moreover, why is the breviary such a closed book? I have a priest 
in my class, an auditor not taking the course for credit. Sometimes he 
reads his office in class when I am doing something that doesn’t require 
his attention! I attended a Holy Hour not long ago where the chief attrac- 
tion was a harp solo. I talked to the harpist afterwards and expressed my 
dismay at the nature of the Holy Hour services, suggesting that it would 
be better if Vespers were sung. The good lady had never heard of Vespers, 
and I was obliged to explain that and also the breviary in general. She had 
never heard of that either, but when I told her that it was the book which 
priests read on street-cars, her eyebrows went up and she exclaimed in a 
horror-stricken whisper: “But aren’t only priests allowed to read that?” 

When I first read the article “My Dream Mass” in your April num- 
ber, I was thrilled by it; but after a little reflection I came to the sad 
conclusion that H: A. R. is far too optimistic in setting the date at 1960. 
It seems to me that you will have to inculcate the principles of liturgical 
reform into a whole generation of seminarians before anything can be 
done. 

One objection has been made to the introduction of Vespers that I 
am unable to answer very satisfactorily. A Beethoven symphony would 
hardly be appreciated by an average Catholic parish. They would be more 
interested in hearing a musical comedy. Now if you transfer the level of 
cultural taste to the liturgy, what then? Then the Holy Hour would 
seem justified in place of Vespers. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
R. 

(Address withheld) 
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(Editorial Note: The author of this letter is a University professor, deeply 
concerned with the Catholic revival. His considered comments, we feel, 
merit a sympathetic hearing.) 


AT MR. KELLY’S WAKE 


To the Editor:—Is there any English translation of the office of the dead? 
If so, I will accept Father Bussard’s implied suggestion in the last issue 
(p. 399) and introduce the recitation of the office of the dead at parish 
wakes. 
Yours in Christ, 
PasTor 
California 
(Editorial Note: A Knights of Columbus chaplain in a large city has 
likewise expressed his intention of taking up Father Bussard’s challenge. 
The office of the dead is contained in the Manual of Prayers (Prepared and 
Published by Order of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. John Mur- 
phy Co.). America Press recently published the office in booklet form 
under the title Let Us Pray for Our Dead (cf. O. F., January issue, p. 
140). 
1°] 


BOOK REVIEWS 


GOD THE HOLY GHOST. By Rev. James F. Carroll, C.S.Sp. P. J. Kenedy 

&% Sons, New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. ix-316. Cloth, $2.50. 

In a very clear and fluent style, the author of this volume has well 
accomplished his aim “to bring the Divine Spirit nearer and dearer to the 
souls, in which He performs the most astounding works by the gifts, beati- 
tudes and fruits; to the souls who are destined for His apostolate” (Pref- 
ace). Not alone addressed to students for the priesthood, the short chap- 
ters of the book are so many short sermons—they could readily be used as 
such—on the marvels of divine love drawing souls heavenward. Abundant 
references to the holy Scriptures and to the writings and lives of the 
Fathers and saints render the treatment both attractive and persuasive. 

However, when we read of the beatigudes (p. 124), “they are seven 
in number, the eighth being only a summing up, as it were, of the other 
seven,” and accordingly the author omits a special consideration of it, we 
feel he is departing from patristic exegesis, which extols the eighth beati- 
tude as the highest and the apex of them all. For surely, what the Holy 
Ghost particularly gave to the apostles and disciples on Pentecost, and 
what has distinguished the Christian faith throughout the centuries, is the 
strength “to suffer persecution for justice’ sake.” Patient suffering is the 
touch-stone of the citizen of the heavenly kingdom. Our times call for 
emphasis on this blessed phase of Christian beatitude. 





B. A. S. 
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PRIMITIVE RELIGION. By Rev. Wilhelm Schmidt, S.V.D. Translated by 
Rev. Joseph J. Baierl. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1939. Pp. 
309. Cloth, $2.75. 

For a person who year after year has seen the fat volumes of Anthro- 
pos on the magazine rack and been astonished and puzzled, as he occasicn- 
ally paged through a number, at the wealth of data on primitive tribes— 
minutiae of language, morals, and customs—this book is the pay-off. Here 
is synthesis, the mastermind evaluating evidence and using it to show that 
early man was quite fit to receive the primitive revelation. In the time 
of Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer, an unbridgeable gap seemed to many to 
open between science and revealed religion. The purpose of Professor 
Schmidt is to find, by a dispassionate use of the evidence of anthropology 
and ethnology, and a strict avoidance of all aprioristic reasoning, the 
harmony that must exist between the findings of the natural sciences and 
the account of Holy Writ. 

The evidence shows, he contends, that the various levels of the paleo- 
lithic and neolithic, as established by anthropology, may be correlated to 
the three culture levels of ethnology: primitive, primary, and secondary. 
We cannot ask the Heidelberg Man or the Neanderthal Man what their 
beliefs were. They are very, very dead. Both the Jesuit Father Koeppel 
and the late Father Richarz, $.V.D., give a minimum of 30,000 years 
for the age of man. But we can ask the living primitives, the Pygmies, 
Negritos, certain Australian and American tribes, the Fuegians. The 
answers they give show, with amazing uniformity, a belief in monotheism, 
a system of worship and a high morality, monogamy, and a belief in an 
after-life. Early man, says Father Schmidt, not only was able to receive 
the exalted revelation we read of in Genesis; the answers of modern primi- 
tives show that he did. It is only among the later cultures that we find 
naturism, animism, and magism—religious system which the aprioristic 
reasoning of fifty and seventy-five years ago posited as the religions of 
earliest man. 

This book should be required reading for all those whose religious 
equilibrium was disturbed by a too precocious nineteenth century science. 
It won’t be, of course. But this book, or books like it, are must reading 
for the teachers of religion in Catholic schools who are called upon to 
settle the legitimate problems and doubts of puzzled students. 


C. H. D. 


TANTUM ERGO SACRAMENTUM. By Dr. Joseph Gross. Edited by Rev. 
Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1939. Pp. 160. Cloth, $2.50. 

The twenty-six chapters of this little book, adapted from retreat 
discourses of the author, are addressed primarily to Sisters. They emphasize 
the part the Eucharist should play in the life of religious and describe the 
manner in which the eucharistic life is to be lived. There are added many 
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wise directions for the practice of asceticism. While it is true that the 
Mass is mentioned, still a greater stress on the relation of the Eucharist 
to the Sacrifice would have been most desirable. The price seems rather 
high for the slender volume. 


G. J. R. 


THE SAINTS IN THE CANON OF THE MASS. By Rev. E. P. Graham. 

Paulist Press, New York, N. Y. Pamphlet, 5 cents. 

It was a happy thought to reprint in pamphlet form Dr. Graham’s 
good article in the October 1939 Liturgical Arts. The saints whom the 
Church daily honors so signally in the Canon deserve to be better known 
and venerated by the faithful. And is there any reason why some of these 
glorious old names should not replace the names of the Hollywood “‘dei- 
ties” that are now sometimes invoked at baptism? Moreover, I think Feli- 
city sounds much better than Shirley any day. May the pamphlet sell 
well, and bring these saints and pillars of the ancient Church back into 
devotional circulation. And may the virtues which these saintly heroes 
and heroines represent, and which the Church daily proposes for our inii- 
tion, likewise regain the emphasis that is their due in Christian life. 

So &. Bm 





WORDS OF LIFE ON THE MARGIN OF THE MISSAL. By Dom Columba 
Marmion. Edited by Dom Thibaut, O.S.B. Translated by Mother M. St. 
ee B. Herder Book Co., St. Lovis, Mo. 1940. Pp. xxi-486. Cloth, 
In reviewing the original French of this book, we pointed out that 

Abbot Marmion’s strength as author does not lie in axiomatic spiritua! 

sayings, but rather in developed thought. Yet the greatness of this master 

of the spiritual life shines through every paragraph and every sentence. 

To recommend the book could only be presumption on our part. We 

would however like to call our readers’ attention to the fact that Words 

of Life will serve admirably as a meditation book for daily use. Most of 
the selections illustrate the thought of thg day’s liturgy, and while brief, 
contain substantial matter. 

It has always seemed to us a minor miracle that Abbot Marmion has 
attracted such a vast number of disciples in this country in spite of the 
high price of his translated works. Evidently it all goes to show that the 
designs of Providence will not be thwarted. But we may still hope that 
the publishers will be able to print a second and less expensive edition otf 
this volume soon, as they did recently with Abbot Marmion’s major 
works. Three dollars for a 312-6 inch book, even though of 500 pages, 
is too much for the average unsubsidized purse. 

GS LL. 
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